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PREFACE 



THE INDIAN READING SERIES: Stories and 
Legends of the Northwest Is a unique supptemsn- 
tary reading and language development program 
for Indian and non-Indian children. It was designed 
and tested over a five-year period by community 
people from twelve Indian reservations in Oregon, 
Washingtoii, Idaho and Montana. 

The program is the result of a cooperative effort 
between the pai-ticipating tribes, the National Insti- 
tute of Education and tfre Pacific Northwest Indian 
Program of the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory. 

A Policy Board representing the Northwest In- 
' dian community directed program activities and as- 
sured meaningful community input and cxjntroi of 
content authenticity More than 250 reservation- 
based planners, writers and artists participated in 
needs identification and materials development. 

The materials were authenticated by the partic- 
ipating tribes and field-tested with over 1,200 Indian 
and non-Indian children in 93 classrooms4hrough- 
out the Northwest. Evaluation of the use of the 
materials In these classrooms indicates that the 
student matHrials and teaching aides do provide the 
learning experiences sought by the Indian people 
who were involved in the developmental pro^ss. 

The Teacher's Maniiat reflects the thinking of 
the more than eighty teachers who were involved in 
the trial stages of the materials and who provided us 
with invaluable ideas which were incorporated into 
this manual. The manual was written to provide 
suggestions for teachers using The Indian Reading 
Series, to enabi** sti«Hents to receive maximum 
benefits from tfie student materials. 

The materials were not designed to be a read- 
ing program; they^re supplemental to reading pro- 
grams now being bsed in the schools. Ntor are the 
materials intended to be used to teacf* Indian "cul- 
ture," even though they come from and are based in 
that culture. 



Rather, the materiais were deveioped to appeal 
to Interests and values held by many Indian children 
-horses, wildlife, natural phenomena, fishing, hunt- 
ing, celebrations. It is the strong belief of the Indian 
developers that when these high interest materials 
are used along with the regular reading program, 
the children will improve In comprehension as well 
as In the production of boih written and oral lan- 
guage. It Is assumed that if language production 
increases and comprehension improves, reading 
skills and Interest In school.also will improve and 
much school failure will be prevented. . 

Because teachers already have a working 
knowledge of the basic reading theories, these 
theories are not presented again in this manual. 
Rather, the manual addresses itself to some solu- 
tions to the problems encountered by Indian chil- 
dren, and teachers of Ir^dian chydfen, In the presgent 
educational system. There is a subtle blending of. 
community learning styles with the more formal 
teaching strategies, which has proven to provide a 
more comfortable classroom learning atmosphere 
for fhe Indian child. 

Teachers, too, are provided with an opportunity 
to learn more of the Indian child's world, and can . 
utilize this knowledge to become more effective 
teachers of Indian chiklren. The techniques pro- 
vided within the manual are not restrictive; rather, 
they are designed to aid teachers in exercising their 
creativity to the fullest. 

It is appropriate here to express appreciation to 
the above-mentioned people and agencies who 
spent many long, arduous hours to bring a dream to 

reality. 



Joseph Coburn 
Program Director 
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BACKGROUND ENFORMATtON 
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What do you know for sure? 



How did the world get here? 
How did the stars ^ arximoon 




get there? 




How did man and animals get here? 
Why did the worid get here?' 



How did the birds 



•A 



get here? 




What do you knovv for sure? 

Yes, asking questions is how we learn and l)egin to 
understand. 
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Children have been asking these questions for 
as tong as there have been people. The Indians 
answer these questions in stories to show children 
how to live and to teach them of the world. 

The ^iackfeet say that Old Man Napi made the 
world. Alilpark jumped out of the fire and made the 
stars for the Palute. The Skokomish say Raven 
gave the sun, moon, stars, fire and water to the 
people. 

What do you know for sure? 

Some people say man used to be a monkey. 
Another group of people say the monkey is the 
offspring of a marriage between a man and a cat. 
Other people say man was made from mud, 
breathed upon and ^iven life. 

Some people say woman was created from a 
man's rib. But couW it have been the other way 
around? 



Some say this is right and that is wrong. 

Some say nothing is right and nothing is wrong. 

Wh»t do you know sun? 

Scientists, too, propose conflicting theories on 
how man and the worid were formed. Did man 
evolve from apes? Or from fish, as others have 
suggested? 

Most scientists projsose that modem man has 
been on the North ^erican continent for 10,000 
years. Yet the oldest Indian site in the Northwest is 
thought to be 13.000 years oW. Are the estimates off 
by 3,000 years, or 15,000 years? One hundred and 
fifty generations of people, or 750 generations of 
people? The difference is importanji^iie are not like 
our parents, or our grandparentsi^ 

, What do you know for aurw? 

Did Noah's Flood really happen? Or is it myth? 
Some might dismiss it as myth, or legend, yet the 
Skokomish Indians have a similar legend about a 
great flood. 

B9cau*9 of th9 wlck9dn9tt of tome 

ptopta^ tha Changar tent • grMt flood to coy«r 
tha land. But tha good paopfa ynrm told how, to 
praparaforthnifoad. - 




7h9f tlmSJth^r Qan099 to « mountain ntr 
th9 S—ttlm arM. As tif wttms ro$9 and ttm fancf 

During tfm flood, tha rop§M brok* and torn* 
of tha canoaa driftad away. Wtian tha ground 
appaarad again, thacano^ that ramalnadtiad 
to tha mountain vtmra many mliaa apart from tha 
canoaa that had driftad away. 

Many wintara aftar tha ffood, soma 
Skokomlah Indiana trav^ad aaat acroaa ttm 
mounialna andpiataaua. Thara thay md torn* 
paopla who tpoica tha aama ianguaga. Thaam 
wara Um Sallah indlana. 

Tha Skc^omish are still near the Seattle area 
and the Salish are in Montana. There are many 
miles and mountains between these two people, yet 
even today, they speak the same language. 

Is the Skokonrtish legend myth? Is the Bible * 
legend? Was there really a great fksod? How long 
were people here before the great flood? 

Nothing is righi and nothing Is wrong. 
What do you know for sura? 

"The ones that are on time and became people" 
is the word for "Indian" in one tribe's language. 



But how did Indian paopla coma atiout? 
Whara did Indian paopk coma from? 
Whan did InUian paopta gat on the groum 




There are as many unanswered questions as 
there are stars in the black sky Each tribe has its 
own language and its own social system or tribal 
operation. Each tribe has its own explanation of how 
the world came to be. 

The different tribes do not argue about their 
answers. They simply say: 

"^ha way I hava haard It Is this way 
Thay say that this Is how It Is. 

There are as many answers and explanations 
to these questions as there are stars in the black 
sky. 

Nothing is right and nothing Is wrong. 
What do you know for sura? 
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Through legends, or stc 1es, Indians have at- 
tempted to explain the world around them and to 
teach one another how to live. The stories teach 
children how to become rea/peop/e; that they have 
to feel love, respect and tmst, know the joy of caring 
and sharing, and be willing to help one another. 
When tfiese feelings become an integral part of a 
person, he or she can then understand his or her 
purpose for being here end becoriie a real person. 

One of the stories fo our curriculum, A Little 
BoylS Big Moment, is a siory of giving. Because a 
family is happy that their child will be dancing in 
public for the first time, they have a giveaway. Chil-'" 
dren thus learn that when you are happy, or do 
something outstanding, you give to others. 

The stories tell about the worid and why certain 
animals are the way they are; how the skunk got its 
stripes, why the codfish has a red face and hew 
daylight came to be. 

Although the stories are often amusing and fun 
for children, they also usually teach a preferred 
behavior. For example, Chipmunk Meets Old Witch 
tells why ^chipmunk has stripes down its back, yet 
also cleariy shows that it is wrong to wander away 
from home and disobey one's elders. How Cotton- 
tail Loi>tHis Fingers not only explains why rabbits 
have paws instead of hands, but also teaches it is 
wrong to cheat. 

a^ost of the stories have a purpose and a mes- 
sage. This character acted this way, and this is what 
happenjEdLAfw do you want to be? 



!n different stories, the same character often 
assumes different rotes. For example, although 
Coyote is seen as the Creator's helper by many 
tribes, he also is often represented as a coniving 
trickster, whose attempts to gain something for noth- 
ing usually backfire. The Thunderbird also plays 
dual roles. In The Time a Whale Came to Jackson's 
Bay (a Skokomish legend), the Thunderoird saves 
the p«<y>ieJronri disaster; yet in Thunder and the 
Mosquito (a Muckleshoot Legend), he is resportsi- 
ble for sending the mosquito to get man's blood. 

Nothing is right and nothing is wrong. 
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Ail of this happened in an orai culture, when the 
indians knew many, many songs without the aid of a 
tape recorder. They could go from Cobrado to the 
headwaters of the Yellowstone, or from the CkJlum- 
bia Basin country to the Rocky Mountains, without 
the aid of a map. They talked to each other and were 
concerned. They helped one another and showed 
each other how to live. Children listened to their 
elders because they enjoyed the stories and 
learned from them. They didn't listen to argue. How 
can one argue about what no one knows? 

Then the sun set, and people who talked differ- 
ently came to the land. They wanted to change 
everything and wanted you to listen and argue 
about things that didn't have a purpose or meaning. 

Dick's bMll bounced tiirm times. 

How many tinms did Dlck'g ball bounce? 

It doesn't make sense. 
No more feelings... no more thinking... 
by the book...iust memorizing... 



This approach has lost a tot of Indians. Many 
now hate being Indian. They change their ngmes, 
quit speaking Indian and want to be "civilized." 

But we haven't ksst everything. And this is why 
we have these stories, once again, for some of the 
children, and tor you, the teacher. 
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Program Objectives 
Rationale 
Human Objectives 
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Program Obfoctlves 



The Indian Reading Series is a supplementary 
reacyng and language arts development program 
for primary-^rade Indian and nc»i-tndian children. 
The ot^ectives of the program are to: 

• Expand »tudmt int^r^st fit laniguag^ arts expe- 
riancaa 

• limaam atudant Mkilla in language arts ac- 
Hvtiiaa 

• imf^ma studant faalinga of compatanca and 
si^cMW in csmimmicatkHi aUdlla 

• Ratnfor^ for Indian stm;f^£t a poaHlva aatf- 
imaga and prtda In b^ng Indian 

• Provida all studmts and tMclwrs with a 
graatar undmaUmding of Indian cuHura 
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Rationaie 



In spite of some encouraging indicators in re- 
cent years, Indians continue to lag behind the gen- 
oral population in forma! educational attainment. 
Four major problem areas have been defined: 

• Th9 reading and language arts curriculum ma- 
terials currently in use in schools do not con- 
tain content that is culturtlly relevant or within 
the experianUal tuckground of most Indian 
children. 

• When Indian children's reading and language 
skills are m0asured using typical norm- 
referenr^ed standardized tests, their scores 
tend to tm lower than scores for othar com- 
parison groups (espaciallf middle-class Anglo 
childreri}. Although iha children learn decod- 
ing skills, they seem to lag ttehlnd In develop- 
ing comprehension and lenguaga fluency. 

• Indian children seem to become toss in- 
terested In school and S€:hool activities as they 
progress through the grades. Drop-out rates 
in high school ancJ junior high are esetremely 
high. Many elementary sc/iool Indian students 
iseeome quiet and withdrawn and do not ver- 
bally participate In classroom actlvmes. 

• Due to cultural conflicts in the classroom and 
the resultant lack of academic success, many 
Indian children l^k a posMVa self-^mage. 
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Upon examination of these problem areas, one 
can readily determine the special needs of Indian 
children: 

• Indian children need to d&VBlop an mcreased 
interest in echooh especietly interest and in- 
¥ot¥ement in language arts acP¥it!ea and 
communication procenea. They need tha op- 
portunlty to uae the language they bring to 
schoo/. On^ after they are aware of the poten- 
tial of their own langumge and fee! free to use 
it, can th^ dwelop nwf arifl more effective 
patternaofcommunlcatitMi. 

• Indian children^ like all children^ need rele- 
vance and high interest potential in the can- 
tent to which they react when speaking, reed- 
ing, wrltlrtg cr llstenlrtg. They rwed instruc- 
d^onal strategies and ac^vlties which more 
closely match their past experiences and in- 
teractions with adults. 

• Indian children need support from parents 
and other community memt>ers Involved In the 
school program. Th^ need experiences with 
school materials which emphasize the dignity 
and Importance of people and pieces within 
the Indian community. 

- All children need to know and understand Im- 
pcrtant similarities and differences among the 
variiid cultural t^ckgrounds of their class- 
mates. 
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Cries For Ribs and I feft the gi¥eawMy, rode up m 
draw In the tireaks to Vte top of a butte, and saw 
an elevator way down ih& UtUe Big Horn. 

...giveaway? 

... a draw in the breaks? 

...an elevator way ciown the Little Big Horn? 

Talk. Hearing it and understanding it Is the basis 
of how we begin to learn and to communicate with 
one another. Communicatjon happens when we're 
talking about the same thing. And when two pieces 
of mind are the same, then there's peace of mind. 

Often, talk or language in school is not the 
same as talk or language at home. The school tends 
to close the door to talk or language from the home 
because the student's piece of mind and the 
teacher's piece of mind are not the sarm. So, there 
i& no peace of mind; tfiere is no communkiation. 

Cries for ribs? 

Oh, you say that's a name? 

Oh, your friend? 

The giveaway? 

Should be gave away because It's in the pMt. 

Oh, a giveaway is held when something g*x>d 
happens to a person, so the family gives 
away Utings they realty like? Okay. 

Good things? 

A draw in the breaks? 

Oh, it's about tike a coulee? 

Okay. 

What's a couim? 

Oh, a land formation about like a valley, 
excspt it doesftt have a river or stream 
except after rain or srmw runs oft? 

Top of a butte? 

Oh, the tip of a large hill? 

Art elevator? 

In the hills, out in the country? 
Oh, an elevator is whero they store grain? 
Okay. Thought that's what they rode up the 
coulee. 

Way down the Uttte Big Horn? 

Oh, the Uttie Big Horn Is a river and down 

is the direction it's flowing In the valley? 
Okay. 



What are the stars? 

Why is it daylight? 

Why does it haii and rain? 

Where does the grass come from'^ 

How did the horse get here? 



The indian Reading Series is designed to 
help you open the door to the homes and talk of 
the children, to the thoughts that they h£ve. 
When you, the teacher, support the student, 
the student will support you and you'll more 
quickly reach peace of mind in communication. ^ 

The developers of the stories believe that 
Indian children should encounter familiar con- 
cepts in their initial contact with formal educa- 
tion; that they will benefit from beinq introduced 
to language development through materials 
and activities directly related to their past and 
present experiences. 

The materials are designed to feature 11- - 
lustrations, language and ideas that tend to 
reflect the immediate environment of Indian 

children. 

meitirials that coincide with thought 
materials that have meaning 
materials that make sense 

talking at>Qut 
what the children 

have heard 

have seen 

have felt 

have tasted 

have smelled 
materials in the children 's own world 

in their world of words and thoughts 
materials they enjoy. 

As the children become more proficient and 
feel more competent in language and communica- 
tion skills, it is expected that their attitude toward 
school and school activities will change; that they 
will feel more comfortable in the school environment 
and will increase their participation and achieve- 
ment. 

Yes. learning wit' happen when you and the 
children are talking in one language about the same 
"think"; when together you are answering questions 
that have no answers and are showing each other 
how to become real people. 
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Human Objectiwes 

What art W0 talking zbotn? 
0bj»ctlv9$ that just stay on paper? 

No. we are talking about feelingSv-human- 
ness. If you, the teacher, fet out your feelings when 
the children send out their feelings, our objectives 
might be achieved. 

What objBctives ara ww talking about? 

We are talking about security: 

• Children being secure about their writing style 
and liking to read what they write 

• You being secure in showing the children how 
to think, not what to think 

We are talking about understanding: 

• Children expressing their thoughts and listen- 
ing to you, the teacher 

• You listening to the children and sharing vour 
thoughts 

• Children sharing their feelings 

• You understanding, because you have been 
there, too 

We are talking about setf-corifidence: 

• An 7 can do it!" attitude which comes from 
success 

We are talking about imagination: 

• Talking daydreams 

• Knowing how to think 

We are talking about interest: 

• Children talking, reading and writing in their 
own world of words 
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We are talking about comprehension: 

• Children acting, guessing, making, creating 
We are talking at>out talking: 

• Children seeing their own words and finding 
words that sound the same 

• Children learning new words and meanings 

We are talking about showing the children how 
to think. When you extend your fellowship to the 
chikJren, when you share with them your love, good 
words and affection, they will be secure and under- 
standing. They will be secure and understanding 
because you are. You are the one who controls their 
environment. 

Wh»t obj9cU¥es are we tafkfng abnut? 

We just want to show the children how to be 

real people. 



LANGUAGE AND EXPERIENCE 



Wet cart aU bo good. 

W& lust hMve to be shown how to be betteF. 

Through language and experience we learn 
how to become better; we become educated and 
learn about the woHd around us. 

In the past, Indians were ediK^ted in the art of 
survival. The classroom was the physical world 
around them. What they were shown, they could 
use. 

HowtQg«t1o€Hi... 

Now to prepMFB food. . . 

How to mmk9 ciothing„.a horns... 

How to talk to pftop/e... 

How to live. 

Indians had deep interpersonal relationships 
from which to draw and team. Families and clan 
members showed one another how to be good. 
They gave each other love, security, fellowship and 
understanding. Through talk - language - Indians 
told each other of things to make life better. They 
told stories to help each other become real people. 
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For example, around the fire under a black sky of 
stars, a grar^jmother in Warn> Springs might have 
told some children the story of Coyote and the 
Stars, fn the story, Coyote heard the stars were 
dandng girts, so he went up to the s*^y to join them in 
their dance. But Coyote grew tired and fell back'to 
earth. When he hit the ground, his blood made the 
dirt red. 

The grandmother might have totd this story 
when the chiidren wondered what the stars are o: 
why the dirt is red. But she also told the chiidren that 
Coyote tried to go where he didn't «^fong and wasn't 
wanted, whidi is why he fell back to aarth. In this 
way, the chlkiren were taught that everyone and 
everything has its place, and they teamed the im- 
portance of being with people who cared i^xjut 
them - family, clan members, friends — and the 
importance of those close, caring relationships. 

in fantasy to look at reality, then in reality look- 
ing at fantasy, Indians taught their chikiren "through • 
stories what they needed in their iiv6s to becoriie 
realpeopfe 

The real world - the physical world - was 
expressed through dances, songs and talk. Hand 
movements created the setting and action of the 
stories. Birds and animals were imitated in dances 
and songs. Always, there was active physical innita- 
tion and full participation by both young and old 
alike, playing the many roles of life. 

, Although some of this style of learning has now 
been lost, many of its t>asic principles are found in 
the language experience approach to reading and 
language devetopment. Our rationale for a heavy 
emphasis on language experience activities is 
based upon assumptions about the importance of 
physical activity and experience in the development 
of understanding and meaning. 



We assume that verbal learning of vocabulary, 
' concepts, etc., is rrme gerteralizable aixi more effi- 
c«enliy retrievat5le when it is based on befiavior in a 
wide variety of circumstances; wtien the responses 
are physical representations, substitutions, exten> 
sions, etc., of physical events. We assume lan- 
guage development arv^ expansbn will take place 
when it is based on iife. 

> 

We must, therefore, tap the children's imagina- 
tions and let tfiem express their thoughts physjcalty 
as well as verbally. We must touch upon as mM^y of 
their senses as we p(^ibly can. We mosl give thaqt 
the cw>ftunity to experiment with wjxtfe and ideas, 
for playing with words and kieas develops lar^uage 
flexibility and comprehension. 

The language experience approach .builds 
upon the interrelationship betw^n and among 
reading and the related language arts of listening, 
speaking and writing. It is in^XHiant tM a student 
teaming to read realizes the relationship between 
spc^cen and written language. 

This realization will come as the children reaa 
and talk about their own experier>ces. For example, 
in one classroom where the students were making 
their own books using their own words, a little girt 
ctescrtbed a horse, saying. "He sk>bbers when he 
eats." The teacher wrote the word "slobbers" on the 
board. Then, this same child in discovery saki, "Is 
that how you spell slobbers? I didn't know it, but it 
kind of looks like ladder." 

Because the stories in the The Indian Reading 
Series were written to appeal to the interests and 
values held by many ir>dian chiWrsn, language and 
experience coincide. The materials are written in 
the children's own language about their own world. 



"Hey. Teacher. I've been where this picture is. 

That's the Garryowen Store." Those are the vords 

of one child when she saw the picture in My Name is 

Pop. In other classrooms where the teacher and 

students have discussed the book Indian Festival 

(which is about the Shoshone-Bannock powwow at 

Fort Hall, Idaho), the children have said: 

y 

"We have the Browning Indian Days." 
"We have the OH Celebration." 
"We have Pi-Ume-Sha Days." 
"We have the 'flfiGwit Days." 
"We have the Crow Fair." 

Yes. the children are just being i^i^here they are, 
rK3t talking about some place they have never been. 
They know tt\e sounds, sights, smells, tastes and 
feel of the celebrations they have been to. 

Wh9t about tfwwMft talk? 

What about what I have seen and tmard? 

WhatabcHitmfBxperiemeMamifpytaik? 

/ dldn 't know aotmotw couki raatf what I 

aaywhsin it's written. 
I dlditt know I could mad what I say when 

it's written 

Language and experience is not Just in parts, 
but in the whole, and requires full participation in 
language production while engaged in listening, 
speaking and writing ac^vities. * 

Be in the children's language. Be in their experi- 
ence. Listen to them speaking and for awhile write it 
down for them. Help them back into themselves. 
Help them depend on themselves. 

There is much theoretical and research evi- 
dence that the language experience approach to 
reading really works. 

It is difficult, however, to make people aware 
that they, too, have imaginations and that their lan- 
guage and experience are important and relative to 
the world around th3m. Often, people feel that in 
order to possess wisdom and Icnowledge, one 
shouldn't use simple language. 

Yet, a wise old man, who knew how people are, 
once said: 

You see me. 
My talk is one. 
Real things, I say. 
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"HERE*S HOW" 
—PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

Pep Talk to Teachers 

Classroom Environment 

What About the Books and Activities? 

Mock Clan System. 
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Pep Talk to llMchefs 

On the fonowing pages you wilf find an overall 
plan for impiementatkm of The Indian Reading 
Series. You can do it this way if you wish, but the 
ideas are only suggestions that you may adapt to fit 
your class. 

Depend on your ideas, for if you don't depend 
on yourself, no one will depend on you. Depend on 
your ideas and the ideas of the children. 

Be comfortable in your environment and with 
your style. For we are Just going in a direction, and 
that's language expansion - self expresston of 
thought througti listening, talking, reading, writing 
and looking in the environment 

We don't have many rules because we cton't 
have full control of the tfiughts of ttie children. 
We're Just letting the chlWren know that they can 
think. 

Try ?..Td use the suggested methods. If one 
doesn't work, another one might! 
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Classroom Environment 



Not every classroom is the same; not every 
st'ident's language devetopment Is at the same 
level. For learning is a shadow and everyone's 
shadow is different, depending on the sun and each 
person's position on the earth. 

But shadows and learning can grow, and the 
activities are designed to meet the needs of your 
students, whether they are bilingual students using 
English as their second language or advanced read- 
ing students using English as their primary 
language. 

For example, a student using English as his or 
her second language will think out a question in the 
primary language, then translate It back into Eng- 
lish, thinking twice of what he or she is going to say. 
For this type of student, where even the seemingly 
simple task of speaking English is difficult, more 
practice naturally is needed in the basics of speak- 
ing English. How can you read what you can't say? 

We must expand these chiWren's oral lan- 
guage abilities to the point where speaking is easy, 
then push them into devetoping their creativity while 
expressing themselves in their own words. Don't 
concentrate on grammar; rather, encourage them to 
talk about what they feel. What you think from what 
you see is not necessarily what you see from what 
you hear. Hear what the chiWren say and be sensi- 
tive to their world. See what you can see! 

On the other hand, the advanced English- 
speaking student who no longer needs the basics of 
learning how to speak English, can advance into 
some of the activities which require creativity and 
free, independent thinking. Here's where you can 
show them how to think, not what to think. 

Try to be free, open and honest, accepting all 
ideas for just awhile. Get out of yourself and laugh at 
yourself as you learn with the children. Try to feel 
comfortable making mistakes and taking cfiances 
along with them. 

Of course, you don't want to let the children run 
loose and wild, with no direction; rather, help them 
become in charge of their thoughts. You know the 
direction of the answers, so go there with the chil- 
dren. Let the children be free in the activities, going 
in the direction you guide them. 
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What About the Books and Activities? 



Here's how you might 60 it! 

The stuqtent books are in a suggested se- 
quence, and'each book has a suggested fist of 
activities. We recommend that you follow the 
planned implementation, but If you feel that one of 
the books is out of sequence for your particular 
class, you can change the order of the books to 
meet the needs of your students. 

You may also find that one of the suggested 
activities msy not be appropriate because of the 
students in your cfass. So, find an activity that will 
correspond with the book and where your students 
are in their language devekspment. 

The planned sequence of use for the materials 
can be found in the inskte back (X)ver of each stu- 
dent bocrtt. In addition, the suggested sequence of 
student books and accompanying activities can be 
found in your Activity Cards packet. 

The Activity Cards provide some background 
information pertinent to each story and, where ap- 
propriate, ktentify the positive values stressed. The 
cards are designed to be stapled or glued to the 
inskfe covers of the appropriate books, for easy 
reference. 
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The activities, which are descrifc^ in "THE 
TEACHING ACTIVITIES*' section of ttiis manual 
and are to be used with the student books, include 
the foiiowing: 

DRAMATIZATJON 
1 -Warmup to Movement 
2 -Acting Out 

3 'Dance \ 

4 - Rde Playing 
5 -Five Senses 
6 -Pantomime 

TALKING ABOUT: Main Ideas and Details 
RETELUNG THE STORY 

1 -Dioramas 

2 - Mobiles 

3 - Scroll Story 

4 -Making Filmstrips 

5 - Flannel Board 

6 - Murals 

7 "Puppet Dialogue 

8 -Picture and Caption 
9 -^Here's My Line** 

1 0 -Radio Announcer 
II^MockTVSIiows 

WRITING DOWN 

7 -Comics 

2 - Comprehension: Inference and Validation 

3 - Add On 

4 -Imagine Yourself 

5 -New Roles and Story Endings 

6 - Writing Notes 

7 - Making Songs 

8 - Writing Talk 

9 - Making Tests 

IN OTHER WORDS (Making Books) 
WORD STUDY 

1 -What Do You Say? 

2 -Oral Reading 

3 -Building Vocabulary 

4 -Words in My World 

5 -Action Words 
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When implementing The Indian Reading Series 
and accompanying activities, the class might be 
conducted using the mcxik dan system described in 
the following section. It should be instituted eariy in 
the school year and continue throughout the entire 
year. Again, it is just a suggested way of running your 
classroom; but it really works, because the dan 
system has been with one particular tribe since the 
beginning of that tribe. 

Before you begin using the student books, you 
may want to go through some of the Warmup to 
Moi^^menf activities to help the children become 
acquainted with dramatization, pantomime, and the 
clan system operation. From then on, you and the 
children can go through the books in the suggesled 
sequence, using the activities suggested for each 
book. 

At first you may wish to try one or two of the 
activities with a particular book. Later, you may wish 
to go back to that same bcok, this time using another 
of the suggested activities, or one of your own choos- 
ing. 

When using The Indian Reading Series you 
might wish to play the cassette tape, "Little Songs 
and Indian Dances." Side lofthetape has songs and 
chants that the children can sing and dance to, and it 
is a good starting point for the children to make up 
their own songs and poems. Side 2 of the tape has 
some I ndian war dance songs which the children can 
dance or listen to. It may be played quietly in the 
background and is particulariy valuable in setting the 
mood when using the materials. 
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Mock Clan System 

As in the past, Indian tribes have strong kin- 
ship, social and political systems which ace both 
formai and informal. Several tribes stilf have clan 
systerns which ftourish today. In fact, clan kinship 
and relationships are as important as blood ties. In 
addition to btood relatives, an individual has numer- 
ous clan relatives to whom he can turn in times of 
need or in times of joy. 

Each individual is a member of two clans; a 
child member of one clan and a parent member of 
arKjther. There is a complex structure of correct 
modes of behavior between the various clan menn- 
bers. For example,- a child member of a clan may 
tease and joke with a feitow child member of that 
same clan, even if the relationship is between a 
5-year okJ chikS and an 80-year old adult. But when 
dealing with aparent member of a dsn, the relation- 
ship is more serious and respectful; there is little 
teasing and joking, regard!^ of age. 

The clan system nurtures each individual; the 
importance of loving, caring, helping and sharing is 
stressed. Because this feeling of kinship and feltow- 
ship is so important in many tribal societies, and 
because a basic premise of this program is that 
cniWren learn best in a warm, caring and familiar 
environment,, a classroom structure based on a 
simplified clan system has been devetoped. 

This mock clan system will enable you, the 
teacher, to become more aware of and able to utilize 
the forces and processes of the Indian community 
within the dassroom setting. It may seem compli- 
cated at first, but is really a very simple method of 
organizing the class Into groups committed to help- 
ing each other learn bask; language arts skills. This 
is not a way of grouping students by ability. The clan 
groupings are designed to devek>p unity, depend- 
ence, independence, helping, caring, sharing, 
Uvst and identity. Rather than the children being 
solely dependent on you, the teacher, we are asking 
you to give them a chance to help and teach each 
other. 

We are all longing to fit 

Don't you see? 
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Divide the class at random into four groups. 
Explain that: 



We are going to be the People Tribe of 
/nd/ans. ^ithif} the People Tribe we will have 
four clans. A clan is a group of people that: 



• care about each other 

• respect each other 

• help each other 

• like each other 



Each of you will have a picture to show 
you to which clan you belong. 

Pass out the clan pictures and have the chil- 
dren cotor them the appropriate cotor. The clans and 
colors are; 



Buffalo Turtle Eagle Mountain Won 
(brown) (green) (blue) (yellow) 

The cotored pictures can then be pasted onto 
cardboard and tied around the children's necks for 
identification. (By the time the paper wears out, the 
identtficafion cards wilt no longer be needed.) 





Im ■■II 
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Explain to the children that those with the same 
picture and color are brothers and sisters in the 
same clan, and that this is how brothers and sisters 
act with one another. 

Respectir^g 

• not cutting in front of other people 

• listening when others are tali<ing 

• not using t^her peopie 's things 
without permission 

Befieving 

• believing that everyone is trying 
to do the right thing 

Caring 

• having whatever happens to ethers, matter 
to you 

• trying to feel what the other 

person feels 

Sharing 

• letting x0rers us^omething 
you really like 

• if someone loses a pencil and you have 
another, letting that person use it 

Helping 

• assisting others having difficulty 
getting things done 

Talking 

• saying good things to one another 
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Mdu may be wonciering where learning 
specific language arts skills fits into this sys- 
tem. The dan structure, however, is an ideal 
method for helping children enjoy learning such 
skills. 

For example: 

Turtie Clan 

Turties can stay under water for a 

long time. 
Turtles can read for a bng time. 

Buffalo Clan 

Buff alas eat a lot of grass. 
Buffalos know a lot of words. 

Eagle Clan 

Eagles tiave good eyes. 
Eagles know wttat they read. 

Mountain Lion Clan 

Mountain lions can run fast. 
Mountain lions can read fast. 

Because each clan has a characteristic with 
which the children can identify, they will try to live up 
to the good qualities of their clan. More good traits or 
language arts skills may be added as you feel they 
are needed. 

We are all longing to fit. 

Don't you see? 
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After the children have been divided Into clans, 
you can begin implementing the activities. Some- 
times the dans will work separately on an activity; ^ 
other times they can wcxk together as a tribe. 

For example, when first learning an activity, the 
class may be grouped together as a tribe. The chil- 
dren can then go to their respective clans, practice 
the activity and then, perha|3s, return to the tribe to 
show off what was ax^omplished. 

As an c^tional ackiition, one person from each 
clan could be chosen the Village CaJlar, andi would 
have the responsibility of speaking to the whole 
tribe. When in the clan group, all of the children may 
talk, but when all of the dans gather to form one 
tribe, only the Village Callers may speak. The Vil- 
lage Callers can be changed about every three 
weeks. 




Optional Activity 




Front 
Side 



Same 
Card 




Back 
Side 



After about three weeks, pass out the same 
pictures, but this time color all of them red. Make 
sure that each chiki gets a different picture than the 
first one he received. Paste the red picture on the 
backside of the child's original identification card. 

The red -picture telis the student that he is a 
cMcf member of that clafj, and that the students with 
the same picture (not colored red) are his parents 
(moms/dac^s). 



For exgimple: 
Yellow 



Red 



Mountain Lion Clan 
Parent mfjnber 



Mountain Lion Clan 
Child member 



The cian parems help the dan children. For 
©Aainpie. if a Mountain Lion child (red picture) is 
having trouble learning new words, he might go to 
one of his Mountain Lion parents (yellow picture) for 
help. In return, the child might sharpen his psrenf 's 
pencil for a week (giving). 

To aid the children in devebping trust, you 
might have a clan child choose his favorite parent 
and have him rub his temple or massage his neck. 
After about three minutes of this, they can switch. 
The child, then, will be helping his parent. This 
should be a quiet time for establishing comfort and 
trust. 

This can happen, if you want it to. 
We are all longing to fit. 
Don't you see? 
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The chikSi^ can also go to their cJan dfof/iefs 
andskiters for he^. In aJcttton to the original cjlan 
brotht rs an6sisters, the chikfa-ai with the same red 
pictures are also brothers and sisters (feaow chOd 
members). brothers andsisters can tease ■ 
each other, talk nonsense to each crttw and joiw, 
but always without anger. Often, gentte teasing and 

joking are used to cmect fellow dan members' 
behaviors. 

In the tribal group, you, the te^rfier, are to be 
regarded as a wise Oid Person, or CNef. if you 
respect the stru<^ure of the dan, the chikiren wili 
ieam to respect you. 

W98r0aU longing to fft 

The foifowing page sI^ms the overall dass- 
room dan system. (The sJ^sued figures represent 
cNId nwmbefship of a c^.) As can be seen, eveiy 
child is a parent rmmber of one dan and a chUd 
rr^mcar of anotiier. 
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TUrtte Cfan 

green red 



Buffalo Cian 

brown red 



(i 

1 


7^ 5 


1 




1 


^ 7 



7l//t/es can sfay under water for a 

fortg time. 
Turtles can read for a /ong time. 



44 blue red 
fvfr EagteClan 




Buffalos eat a lot of grass, 
Buffalos know a lot of words. 



Eagles have great eyes. 
Eagles know what they read. 
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Mountain lions can run fast. 
Mountain lions can read fast. 
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yeilow red 
4 2 Mountain Lion Cian 



Cian Songs 

Here are some clan songs the children might 
like to sing when they form their dans. 

I am of the People Tribe, 
My clan is of the Turtle. 
Turtles read for a lorig, bng time; 
Just like they stay under water. 

I am of the People Tribe, 
My clan is of the Buffalo, 
Buffalos know a lot of words, 
Just like they eat a tof o/ grass. 

l am of the People Tribe, 
My clan is of the Eagle, 
Eagles know all of what they read, 
Just like they see all from above. 

I am of the People Tribe, 
My clan is of the Mountain Lion, 
Mountain Uons can sure read fast. 
Mountain Lions can sure run fast 
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The Teaching Activities 



DRAMATIZATiON 

1 - Warmup to Movement 

2 - Acting Out 

3 -Dance 

4 -Role Playing 
5 -Five Senses 
6 -Pantomime 

TALKING ABOUT: Main kieas and Details 
RETELUNG THE STORY 

1 -Dioramas 

2 -Mobiies 

3 - Scroll Stoiy 

4 -Maldng FUmsUips 
5 -Flannel Board 

6 -Murals 

7 - Puppet Dialogue 

8 - Picture and Caption 
9 -"Here's My Une' 

10 -Radio Announcer 

11 -Mock TV Shows 

WRITING DOWN 

1 -Comics 

2 -Comprehension: Inference and Validation 
3 -Add On 

4 -Imagine Yourself 

5 - New Roles and Story Endings 

6 - Writing Notes 

7 - Making Songs 
8 -Writing Talk 

9 -Making Tests 

IN OTHER WORDS (Making Books) 
WORD STUDY 

1 - What Do You Say? 

2 - Oral Reading 

3 -Building Vocabulary 

4 - Words in My World 

5 -Action Words 
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DRAMATfZATION 

1 - Warmup to Movement 

2 -Acting Out 

3 - Dance 

4 -Role Playing 

5 - F/Ve Senses 

6 - Pantomime 
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Waimup to Movement 



These "icebreaker" activities can be used at 
random to warm up the students. 

The Sack 




This sack has a lot of things in it. 
You can pull anything out! 

Put a pair of glasses in the sack. Reach in, put 
fon the glasses ar^ say: 

i see a kite ffy high. 

A hawk flies by. 

The wind quits and the kite is caught in the 
Cottonwood tree. 

Put the glasses back in the sack, pass it around 
and let the students wear the glasses and teli what 
they see. 



Next, fill the sack with chalk, a paper clip, a tea 
bag, etc., and pass it around. (Use your imagina- 
tion!) 

You can't see what is in the bag. 
Reach in and feet what is inside. 
Try to guess what it is. 
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Head Off 




Take off the top of your head and pour in some 
water. Feel the water go all over and begin to 
freeze in the cold. 

Your toes, ankles, knees, legs, back, arms and 
elbows, wrist and fingers are solid ice. You 
can't move very well, maybe something like a 
robot. 

Now, back in the sun, you take off your shoes, 
and the water from the melted ice pours out of 
your toes. 

You can move again! You start playing in the 
water -swimming like a dog, moving like a 
frog under water or whatever else you do in the 
water 




Feathers 

Have one child be a feather and another child 
be a vacuum cleaner, broom, wind or whatever else 
you or the children can think of. 

How would wet feathers be? 

^ OD 

Next, the children can be baby chicks hatching 
out of their shells. 



Movement. . . feeling space. . 
different movements in a 
minute. . . touching floor with 
different parts of the body. . . 
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First you're curled up, then ypu slowly move 
your head and peck at the shell. You move 
your wings, wriggle around and roll all over the 
floor Then you finally sit down, look around, go 
to a weak stand and wobble walk. 

Be a tree -on a windy day on a rainy day . . 

Be a spider -spin a web and get caught in it. . . 

Se/e//o... 

Be a flower seed -in the ground, root, sprout, 
grnw. hoom... 
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Magic Carpet 



This is like "Musical Chairs," except the 
children walk on sheets of newspaper. A sheet 
of colored paper is the magic carpet. When a 
person lands there, the others ask him or her a 
question, or tell one good thing they know 
about the person on the magic carpet. 

Q. Why is Pink Panther pink? 

A. Because he drinks pink lemonade. 

OR 



Tammy is good because she gives us candy 

Giggle Belly 

Have the children lay their heads on each 
others stomachs (like a chain). One laughs, then the next. 



It Could Be Anything 
Here's a cal 

Pick it up and rub it, pet it and pass it around. 

Come on, use your imagination. 
It could be anything. 

Here, mold nothing into anything and pass it on. 

"(made a fire engine..." 
"I made a doll..." 
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Freeze 



Have the chiklren move in a large area (e.g., 
gym) without toudiing or bumprig Into each other. 

them to freeze at the sound of a tambourine, a 
whistle, a yelf , a hoot, a bell or whatever else you 
want for a sigr^ai. 



'3>C) <q IP ^ 3 



gym 




^fz gym 
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Each time the children fi^eze, cut down the 
area by half arid change movement. The chil- 
ciBft can rrxsve again when they hear the sound of 
the tamfaotirine. The nejct time they hear ttie sound, 
they'll freeze again. 

Keep cutting the area by half and vary ttTe 
movsfDent ~ skip, glide, gallop, stow run, back- 
warcfe walk - until tt^ sound of the tambourine. 

Don't let the children run into each other. As the 
area is decreased, the speed must be decreased 
until the children can cope with the smalter spact. 



Mirror Game 

Two people face each other. One is the mirror 
and mimics the other person's actions. 
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Many Faces 

Ask the children, 'How would your face look 

if..." 

A bear is coming behirid you! 




You have a birthday present! 




In the begrining, use a bucket of water and Jet 
the chiWren watch their refiections on the water. 




/ am me, and you are the reflection, 
Do what I do, my body and all. 
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Acting Out 

Acting Words 

How doesitfookto... 
brush hair or teeth? 
jump rope? 

be cold or hot, mad or happy, shy 
or nice? 

Acting Phrases 

How does it fook to. . . 

waddle like a penguin? 

jump like a frog? 

hop like a rabbit? 
Acting Sentences 
How does it look? 

A frog dives in the water. 

A bear fishes in a stream. 

A horse prances In a parade. 
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Dance 



Dance as if your feet are on the drum, 
f 





Put on the cassette tape, ume Sor)gs and In- 
dian Dances, and let the chiidren piay with the 
following movements. 

Before the children dance, you might tafk about 
the animal they are going to be; how the animal 
kx)ks, where it lives, how it moves and what it eats. 




Move like a prairie chicken. 

Hold in your wings, let them out, then let them 

in again. 

Turn left or right by following your elbow down 
and then wiggling your way up. ) 



Move like a bird flying, 

circling, soaring, diving 

for prey, eating prey. 
Or a bear moving slow^, sitting 

up, sniffing air, smelling 

honey -oops! -in a swarm of bees. 





The different animals might interact and then 
dance when you put on the music. 

They could each dance as the animal they are 
i '^and then tell a story they have made up, through 
their dance. ^ 




How would a turtle dance? 

With elbows out as if it were moving in water? 

Dance like a bfuejay. 
Can you think of more? , . 



Move like an eagle. 

First you are sitting on the ground 

and then you are flying, your wings 
moving shwiy and heavily. 

You spread your wings and look like 
a kite as you circle a rabbit 

You dive for the rabbit and take it home. 
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Role pJaying involves the children empathizing 
with and acting out the characters csM^book. 

'■> , f 

I 

^rst, read the story aloud and diScus^it. Then 

discuss the characters as individuals - i.e., their 
likes, dislikes, opinions, actions, needs, physk^al 
make-up or behavior. • - • ^ ^ 

Have the chiklren become the characters and 
out how Ihey thklk the characters feel. Then, as 
one child reads tf^ stof^ave another group of 
children ad out the physical past of the story. 

A painted background can be firfaced be- 
hind the performing childrert>whk:h might help 
them feel the part and get into character. 



hopping and suiting like ajackrabbit 







Biuejay spreading his wings like Skatefish spread himself 




Raven pulling the string and aiming his arrow 




You might combine this activity with New Roles 
and Story Endings (which is particularly effective 
after the children have acted out the story in its 
original form). 
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Five Senses 

Stop and think. 

What do you think you think? 

Read the story aloud and then stop any- 
where you want. Let the children get into their 
minds, using their five senses. 

Does it nnake sense? 
Give them back their senses. 

Stop and think of what you see. . . 
S^ap and think of what you feel . . . 
Stop and think of what you smefl . 
Stop and think of what you taste . . 
Stop and think of what you hear. . . 



In the story My Name is Pop, Pop is under the 
snow in winter. 

Have the chikiren pretend to be Pop taB<lng. 
I'm blind in the white snow. 
I fee! so cold and numb. 
I smell clean air through the snow. 
I taste fresh snow. 
I heai' a snowplow going by. 
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Psntomime 

Pantomime involves physical action through 
acting out the events in a story. The children should 
go through the motions as if in a silent movie. 

^ Read the story abud; then reread, leaving out 

parts for the class to complete orally (spontane- 
ously, if they wish). 

Study the^ different movements related to a 
story. After the movements of each character have 
been expto;ed, let the children try doing the move- 
ment of the character. The children then can try 
pantomiming a different character's movement. 

For example, the children might try out the 
foltowing movements with the book Coyote and the 
Star^. 

Coyote rubbing his chin, then rubbing his 
hands. . walking back and forth and around, 
holding his hands behind his back. ..running 
around, asking how he can get to the 
stars. . . then maybe dancing with the pretty giri 
stars... 

The more movement, the more room the chil- 
dren need. 

Sometimes, it helps children to make pictures 
of the character they are going to pantomime, be- 
forehand, which can then be pinned to their chests. 

The children might take turns talking about, 
guessing and acting out parts of the story. 



-It> Discussion 31^— «v> Trying out movements 

Discuss the movement and have three or 
four voluntary coyotes practice the movement. 

What do you feel like, Coyote? 





Also, it's good to let the children pan- 
tomime being hills... a tree swaying in the 
wind . . .wind howling and whistling. . .waves 
moving in a river... 



You might establish a signal of control, 
perhaps the sound of a tambourine, in order to 
regain the children's attention when it is time to 
go on. 

The children should freeze in whatever ac- 
tion they are, listen and gat ready to go on to a 
different character or part. 

It might be a good idea to have a quiet 
moment before and after the pantomime. 

Before — Think about how you will act and 



After - Think about what you and the 
others did and how you liked it. 




what you will feel. 
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TALKING ABOUT: Main Ideas and Details 
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TALKiNG ABOUT: Main fcfeas and Oetails 



This activity is the practice of listening. . . talk- 
ing. . . expressing a point of view. . . summing up 
what happened In the story. 

it involves children saying what they have [is- 
tened to or read, in one or two words, or a ohrase or 
in more detail. 



ducks 


chickadee 


magpies 


Skokomish 


Crow 


eating seeds 


ffy high 


Btackfeet 


wobbling 


sage hen 



Who? 

Did what? 

When? 

Where? 

How? 

Why? 

Read and reread the story, and then take the 
books away Ask: 

What is the story about? 
Who was in the story? 
Descrit}e them. 
What happened? 
What does it tell us? 

Prompt if the answer is not inclusive enough. 
(WhatQise happened?) There are many pos- 
sibilities. For example: Birds and People is about 
the differences among birds; how they are alike, yet 
different in looks, sound and habitats. The book 
talks about differences among tribes and compares 
people and Indian tribes with birds - how they are 
different, yet alike. All of the children's ideas may be 
put on the chalkboard or on chart paper. 

Afterwards, the story may be retold from begin- 
ning to end. 

John said : The story is about birds. 

Gary said : Some birds swim and some 
birds don't swim. 

Jason said; Some birds eat seeds and 
some birds eat meat 

Lodi said: This story is also about 
Indian tribes. 
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And so on.,. 
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RETELUNG THE STORY 



1 - Dioramas 

2 - Mobiles 

3 -Scroll Story 

4 - Making Filmstrips 

5 ~ Flannel E)oaru 

6 - Murals 

7 ~ Puppet Dialogue 

8 - Picture and Captbn 

9 - "Here's My Line" 
10- Radio Mnouncer 
11 -Mock TV Shows 
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Dioramas 

Dioramas are scenic representations in which 
figures blend into a realistic background and which 
can be made to represent scenes from the stories. 
Children can make them out of cardboard boxes 
and fill them with clay figures, paper figures, weeds, 
cotton or whatever else is handy. 

For example, usinq the book Birds and People, 
a dry weed might be puiled for a tree. Small pictures 
of an owl, eagle or hawk can be made on paper and 
colored. 
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Mobiles 



Wire or stick, or whatever 
you corrve up with. 



String or yam 



A mobile is a construction with parts that can be 
set in motion by air currents. 



Ceiling (or wherever you can hang it) 




After the characters 
are drawn, the story 
can be totd. 




Jackrabbit used 
to have a puffy 
tail. He 
tickled the 
other animals 



Coyote sure didn't 
like Jackrabtjit's 
tail. He was ^ays 
trying to eat the 
puffy tail. 



The Mobiles activity can be used 
with any book. If the mobile is 
hung in a prominent place, the 
students can read the story any 
time they want. 



You might also paste a large sheet of paper on 
a stick and then hang the characters from each 
caption. 



Ceiling 
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Characters 



Scroll story 




contact 
paper 
taped 
together 



The children can make a scroll whteh tells the 
story from beginning to end. Have each child make 
a ;3k:ture of the part of the story he or she is going to 
talk about. All the pictures can then be past<>d in 
orcfer on a cont^ paper strip. 





Begin 



The End 




tape recorder 




in picture 




Each chiW can tell his or fnr part the story 
when the class comes to his or her pkrture in the 
sequence. The children also can be recorded so the 
audio and visual effects are tc^ther. 

You might fit the scroll in a box for a TV effect. 
Roll up the contact paper with the pictures pasted on 
it. Slide the roll of ODntact paper through the box and 
turn the tape recorder on, just like a slide presenta- 
tion with sound. 

You might use the sound of a tambourine or a 
clap as a signal to change pk:tures. 
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Making Fiimsirips 



ach out some fiimstrips with Clorox, and 
have \ .6 children make their own fiimstrips. 

The children can use felt tips and pencils to 
write and draw on the film. 

Start from the beginning and go to the end, with 
picture and words. 



B 
O 





a 



gf 
o 

0 

B 
Q 
B 
0 
8 

0 



from Gray 

Eagle the 
moon, sun, 
stars, fire 
and water. 



Raven steals 



0 



A picture with a written caption 
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Flanrtef Board 

The Flannel Board activity is a good smail- 
group project. 

Characters can be cut out and then the children 
can retell the story. 




C 

This story tells how wild horses 
were captured. 

The people build corrals with 
wings. 

Then the people yell and spook 
the horses into the corral of 

cedar. 



The flannel board story might also iDe an im- 
promptu talking daydream story about whatever 
subject the children want, using some of the charac- 
ters they have already made. Let the children get 
into their imaginations and go for a ride! 



The children can make murals which teii a 
story. The chiWren who have heard the story will 
know the meaning, and the ones who haven't heard 
can guess what has happened in the story. 
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f^ppotpiaiogm 



Puppet Dialogue allows children free-flowing 
verbal interaction. The puppets do the acting, and 
the students do the talking as tt^ hide behind the 
teacher's desk. The stage may be made any way 
you want it. 




Read story. 1 \^ - 



At first, the talk may be impromptu. Later, a 
script can be made through the \n CJier Words or 
New Roles and Story Endings activities. 



draw characters. 




make a script, rehearse, and perform. 



C 
h 
a 
r 
a 
c 
t 

e 
r 



talk to 
each other 



impromptu 
part 



1 



Puppet ideas 




The paper hand puppet can be any character the chiid wants it to be. 
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Fictute and Caption 

The Picture and Caption activity is simply retell- 
ing the story. 

Have the children draw a picture of a part of the 
story. Then have them teii that part of the story. 




Biuejay is trying to act like Skateflsh. 
Raven knows he can shoot Biuejay 



As the children describe the picture, write it 

down. The pic^jres can then be displayed in the 
cidssroom. 






J 




Record the children, and then play the tapes so 
the children can listen to themselves. 

You might also have different groups of children 
choose a part of the story and retell it. You can then 
mix up the p/cf£^res, words and sound, and let the 
children put them in the proper sequence. 
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"Here's My Une" 



Read and di^uss the story. Oralfy retell the 
story as a group, perhaps taping the retrying to see 
what is teft out. 

Have the cf lildren form small groups in a cirde 
or line. Together the students will retell the story in 
sequence. One student will start the story, and the 
student sitting next to him or her will sdd on to the 
prevkjua statement until the story is retold. 

This method might also be used to develop a 
new ending for the story 




This story tells how Cottontail 



lost his fingers. 



^ 1 

One day, lightning struck 
and wiped out his fingers 
and that's why Cottontail \^ 

has paws now. ^ ^ Cottontail played 

stick game. 




Cottontail never listened ^ t 
to his grandma's words and/ ^ 

kept on cheating. . V-^ . ^ Cottontail cheats ana he 

^ ? nei^er thinks anything 

about it. 



Cottontail's grandma told him not 
to cheat because something bad 
might hajjpen to him. 

78 
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Radio Announcer 



Radio Station KiDD 

The Radio ^nouncer activity is a book report 
given on the tape recx3rder. The chiidren telt about 
what they read and how they feel about it. 

The radio station can be made out of a large 
cardboard box with a sign Radio Station KtDD on i:. 
A student can then stand behind the box and say: 

Helk>, out there. 




This is UttlB Wind on Radio Station KIDD. 

Today's date is 

/ have read a boof< called . . 

The bool< is atH)ut _ ^ 

This is what happened. . . 
This is how I feel about it. . . 
That is how it is. 
See you later! 



The children might also stand completely be- 
hind the box so they can't see anybody, since on 
radio they wouldn't be seen anyway The book re- 
port can be recorded, written and thqp posted so the 
children can look at it. The children might^jso relate 
their own stories in their reports. 

If the children are too shy you might try out tBe 
activity first. 



■r 
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Time Out 




The children can change the sign on the box to 
Time Out and then use the box to ^hink things over 
when they're angry, upset, or when they want to be 
alone. This should enable the children to better 
cope with their feelings. 

Perhaps a chiid will tell you that his father is 
dying and that is why he has not been performing in 
top form. 

Your talking, holding, loving and caring might 
blow away the clouds of confusion. 

Character Interview 



At the end of a story the children have read or 
listened to, write on the chalkboard who the charac- 
ters are and what happened in the story. 

The children can decide on what character they 
want to be and then think of what that character did 
in the story. 

The Radio Announcer and group can prepare 
questions to ask while the characters ar6 getting 
into the story. 

This is a good opportunity for lots of interaction 
between the students. 




This is KIDD TV newsman Ron Holt 
interviewing the Rainbug in the story 
Insects Off to War. 

Rainbug, what could you have done 
to keep from being bored? 



Well, we could have made valentines. 





(student pretending to be Rainbug) 
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Mock TV Shows 



The children have seen the foitowing shows on 
TV and are familiar with how they work, so you just 
have to make sure the questions for the games 
come from the stories. 

Before each game, a preparation period where 
the students can write the questions and get ready 
for the game might be helpful. 

Talk Show 



Let the children have their own TV talk show 
where one person interviews the others about one 
of the books. 

It would help if the children could view an actual 
interview of an author on television. 



Title 



Author 



What happened? 
How do you feel? 



Has anything like this ever happened 
to you? 



■ o Q o 

Hollywood Squares 

® w 0"^® This game is played just like the "Hollywood 

©'x Squares" television show, except the questions to 

. Q be asked are about the stories. As you know, 

/ f ^ j the game is played like "Tic-Tac-Toe." 

You, wilt need nine volunteers to the group of 
celebrities, and two' contestants (O and X). Ask 
questions about one of the stories. (For example: 
Where is the Indian Festival?) The contestant will 
choose a celebrity and then agree or disagree with 
his or her answer The first one with ^c-tac-toe wins. 

The contestants can be two groups as well 
as two individuals. 



O 
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Game of Choice 

You wBI need a group of children to be the 
panel, and two contestants. 

First you will ask a question about one of the 
stories. One of the contestants will pick two mem- 
bers of the panel to answer. 

One panel member will tell the correct answer, 
but the other panel member will lie. The contestant 
must choose the panel member who gave the cor- 
rect answer. 

The first contestant with five points wins the 



game. 
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WRITING DOWN 



7 - Comics 

2 - Comprehension: Inference and Validation 
3 -Add On 

4 ~ imagine Yourself 

5 - New Roles and Story Endings 

6 - Writing Notes 

7 ~ Making Songs 

8 - Writing Talk 

9 - Making Tests 



Comics 



In the Comics activity thel^ht&re»»*wil make 
their own funny books, ' 

Have them put words into the characters' 
mouths and retell the story. This can be done with 
any book. 

The pages can then be stapled together, and 
the children have their comic book! 



/ If you get 
( the skunk mad, 
{ he might kill 
us with his smell 






Let's get this rock really hot, 
and put it on the skunk. 
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Comprehension: Inference and Vaiidation 

The Comprehension: Inference and Validation 
activity Invoives reading between the lines in a story 
for what isn't said, but which might be true. . 

From what was said in the story, what I say 
might be true? 

Read and reread the story. Write oh the board 
or on newsprint things that aren't said in the stoiy. 
For exampie, you might ask: 

What type of music did the bear d$tnce to? 

The children then might say: 

Danced to fast music 

D,wced to slow music 
Danced to no music 



The bear danced. 
Tne bear. . . 

• danced to fast music 

• danced to slow music 

• danced to no music 

• doesn't mention music 



You also migiit say: 

How do we know what really happened? 
Come on, you can act like a smart '.,eck. 

The children then might reply: 

Ask the person who wrote the story. 

All of this may be written at first, but later may 
be used in open verbal discussion. 

Who? What? Where? When? How? Why'> 
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Add On 



ThKs activity Is something (ii<e a soap opera that 
goes on and on, or like "acki-ons" in the water that 
never stDp. 

Far Out roiled in the dirt, grour^d the dirt Into his 
back, got up and shook it off. He and Bean 
Belly scratched each (Cher's neck a littie. 

The rodeo is over, and they toad up to go to 
Poplar, Montana, for another rodeo. 

Wonder what they do in the winter? 

Let the children start at the end of the story and 
add on whenever they feei like it, going wherever 
they want to go in their environment. 

This is a good activity to use after New Roles 
and Story Endings. 



imagine Yourseif 



"Stan the Straw" 
'Dusty the Chalk' 




"Ted the Tape" 
-Ralph the Ruler" 
"Paula the Paper' 




Hold a piece of chalk In the air and say: 

IV^ere have you been? 

Do you have anything to tell? 

How is the story going to begin? 

Write the chiidren's responses on the board 
and later write them on paper, to keep 

Student: 
/ am born from a box. 

Teacher: 

What do you do, or how do you look? 
Student: 

/ look like a stick. I am tall and long. I am 
white. 

Teacher: 
- What else? 

Student: 

When you touch me, your fingers turn white. 

I am lonesome when the teachers and the 
kids leave at night 

I wonder why the teacher gets mad when 
children write with me. 

The teacher presses me too hard. 

The kids make me screech and I hate it. 

Let the students use their minds. They make up 
stories all the time, so let them dream and have a 

good time. 

This activity can be used with a pencil, chalk, 
eraser, plants, animals, stars, straws, scissors, 
telephone, tire, flashlight, fire, wood, or whatever 
else you want. Use your imagination! 
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2nd Method 



New Roles and Story Endings 

For the best results, use one of the tx)oks the 
students have rtever seen, so that they have never 
seen the pictures or heard the story. 

Read and reread the story. Tetl the children to 
retell the story incorrectly. For example: 

Such and such acted this way instead of that 
way. 

This isn't going to be the end, so make up a 
new ending. 

Read part of the story, close the book and let 
the children create whatever they want. Let them 

Omake up the roles and endings. For example: 

Read the first page of the story. 
What do you think happened from here on? 
OR 




Chipmunk fell from the tree. 

He dusted his tail and started 
chasing the witch. 

You might ask, "Which witch?" 

The children can go on from there. 



Read a page anywhere in the middle of the 
story. 

What do you think happened before and after 
this page? 



OR 



Read the last page. 



What do you think happened before this end- 
ing happened? 

Alter the children are finished, they can then 
look at thft original version of the story. 




o 
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Nothing is right and nothing is wrong. 
The teacher isn't the boss now. 
The boss is the little mind that 

doesn 't iike the story the way it is. 
Will the ending be the^eginning? 
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Writing Notes 



Chikiren vs rite notes to each other all the time. 
The Writing Notes activity lrKX>rporates this pastime 
into the cfassfoom learning situation. 

Have the children read or listen to a story. Make 
some paper figures in the shapes of some of the 
characters in the story and say: 

Imagine you are one of the characters andyou 
want to talk to another character. 

Neither of you can hear, but you both can read 
and write. 



Why am I in this cooler? 
Pop Bottie 




Let him know how you feel. 



People like you when you are 
cold, so I keep you that way 






Coyote said. . . 




The children can then use their imaginations 
and have the characters-talk to each other. 



Nothing is right and nothing is wrong. 



Making Songs 



Making Songs is simpJy the fun of finding 
words that rhyme ch- sound alike, rt is the fun of 
capturing the (rfiildren's words and writing them - 
down in their own natural, often tyrical way. 

' Set the mood by playing Sicte 1 of the 
cassette tape "Little Songs and Indian Dances". 

After the children have read or listened to a 
story, write the story as a poem in the children's own 
words. (You don't have to tell them it is going to be a 
poem.) 

What is the story about? 

What happened? 

Here's an example of how it might be done, 
trsing the story How Cottontail Lost His Fingers. 

What is the story about? 
What happened? 

Cottontail lost his fingers . 

Give me some words that rhyme with finger, "er" or 
some other word that ends with the same sound. . 

Butter. . . sucker. . . mother. . -. 

What else happened in the story? 
Try to have the last word end with "er." 

He went to his grandmother 

What else happened in the story? 

He played a came . 

Gi'-'e me s.ome words that rhyme with game. 
Tame. . . fm, '.a... game.. . 
What else happened in the story? 
And he wasn't the same' 




And here is the poem? 

Cottontail !oEt his finger, 
He went to his grandmother, 
He played a game. 
And he wasn 1 the same. 




When frie poem is completed, sing the words - the 
tune is there in the air. 

Have the children pretend to be crows by mak- 
ing ^'Kaw, Kaw,^ sounds. Tnen have the children use 
that part of their voice to sing the tune. It is almost 
like humming 3 tune. 

Have the children chant: 

Bird voice .singing tune, 
About like humming a tune. 

— After you find the tune and can sing the words, 
you might hum the tuns all the way through. Then 
you can sing the wo^ds, using the bird s voice 
(sounds like a chant) to go through the tune. 

And then: 

Cottontail lost his finger, 
He went to his grandmother, 
He played a game, 
And he wasn't the sarne. 

The children can sing anything!! 
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WRmNG TALK 

The Writing Talk activity involves students writ- 
tng down their own talk. 

First, the student will choose an illustrated page 
or part of the story. The student will then describe 
what is happening in the picture as you record it on 
tape. Next, the studem v^ill try to write down his or 
her own talk. 

As the student records, the whole class will try 
to write down the student's talk. The children should 
realize they are simply writing down talk. 



On the second rtadinv of the tape, words could 
be left out. The students could then fill in whatever 
word is missing. 



Blue fay hops because Raven shot him in the 
hip. 



hops because 

Raven him in the hip. 



Making Tests 

Let the children make up a test for you! 

/ wonder If the teacher ever gets things 
wrong? 

Show them how to make a test using the foiiuw- 
ing three types of questions, and then when they're 
finished, you can take it. Go ahead — act confused 
and make mistakes! 

A) TRUE OR FALSE 

7 F 

The bear is Daisy the Dancing Bear □ □ 

B) MULTIPLE CHOICE 

Where did Bluejay get shot? 

shoulder 

head 

heart 

hip ^ 

C) QUESTION/ANSWER 

Where did Pop go? 

He was in a refrigerator, along the toad, 
under the snow, beside a can. 
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IN OTHER WORDS (Making Books) 



So 



Coyote 

Stars 

Dancing 

Coyote wants to be a star 
His arms fall off 

Red holes in the ground 



4 
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IN OTHER WORDS (Making Books) 

Read the story, then reread. 

Discuss the main idea of the story, what hap- 
pened, etc., and go on from there. Let the children 
say what comes to their minds about the story, and 
write it all down on the chalkix)ard. (Brainstorming) 

Try to get the children to talk about the sounds, 
odors, and sights in the story, and about the charac- ' 
ters' feelings. The Idea is to learn how to talk about 
the story in such a way that the listener or reader 
feels he is there. 

If, for example, a child says: 

Coyote was flipped through the air by a large 
tree. 

You then say: > 

How do you think Coyote felt? 

The child might answer: 

Coyote 's stomach tickled like it does on a roller 
coaster ride. 

The object is to get the children to use as many 
of the five senses as possible when talking about 
the story. 




Jhe original document was blank 



After brainstorming (writing on the board ail of 
the Happenings in the story), the class can reteli the 
story In Other Words - in their own words. 

Write the story on the board as they are tailing it. 
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. ) The end 













After the story is finished, it can be sliced into 
pages. Each page of words can then be distributed 
among the class and the pictures for each page of 
words can be made. 



After the children have completed the pictures 
and words, staple the pages together, and the class 
has its own book -In Other Words, 




8 ? 
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Here arc some more ways of putting In Other 
Words together. 



Style 1 



Front 
cover 


Long stnp 
of contact 
paper 


Page after 
page 


Words trans- 
ferred to 
contact paper 




Pictures 
; drawn on 




Back 
cover 




Fold on the lines, dividing the pages. Glue, paste, 
or staple front and back covers. 



o O O.OoOOOOO 



style 2 



OO OO O OOO o 





t 






1 


1 




Sheet A 




t 


6 





on top of 
each other 



fold 

and staoie 
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You might mirneograph each page, then put a 
book oiln Cther WordP together .'or everyone in the 
class, since it's by everyone in the cias?. 
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WORD STUDY 

1 - What Do You Say? 

2 - Oral Reading 

3 - Building Vocabulary 

4 - Words in My World 

5 - Action Words 
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What Do You Say? 

You never know what the children are going to 
say when you ask: 

What is love? 

What is hate? 

What is discrimination? 

What is twilight. . . consen/ation. . . perfect. . . 

phoney. . . manure. . . understanding. . . 

recognize. . . theory. . . nature 

enormous, . . eclipse. . . 



Have the children cut out words they recognize 
from old magazines, newspapers, etc. They can 
then make up posters of "sifly sentences " 
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Oral Reading 



in this activity, you and the students read to- 
gether. It is particulariy effective with shy students 

A book or story made by the chiidren can be 
recorded on tape, turned on, and then the whole 
group can read aloud. This is an excellent method 
for improving phrasing and helping to alleviate 
"word by word" style of reading. 

You probably do this anyway! 
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Building Vocabulary 



Using stories the children have read or made, 
choose some words to put in the children's "My 
Book," which simply is sheets of tablet paper with 
construction paper for the cover. 

Some of the students will choose rather difficult 
words, other students will choose easy words, and 
you will choose words that you feel are important for 
the children to learn. 

The children at Level I should choose about five 
words. If 20 stories are covered, the children would 
then have a total of about 100 words for the year. 
The Level II children should choose between five 
and 10 words per story, and the Level lit children 
should choose 10 words per story, totaling about 
200 words for the year. 

The children can then study the words like this: 
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Say the wora 




Close your eyes and see 




the word 




Look at the word again 


J. 


Say the word 




Write the word 




Remove the word 




Compare 



M 



wora is easy for them, tn the beginning, this se- 
quence may be put on the chalkboard. 





Words in My World 



Jack said: 
/ eat Life. 

tammy said: 
/ eat Captain Crunch. 



This activity is particularly effective with Level 
students. Say to the children: 

What kind of cereal do you eat? 
Bring me the rrame label tomorrow. 



The next day, write on a chart what the children 



say. 



Newspaper advertisements can also be used 
to find words the children recognize. 

' What kind of car do you have ? 
What gas station do you go to? 
Where do you eat? 



You can think of more! 
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Action Words 



Hely the children gst into a storv- and iiiustra- 
tions, and have them find al! of tha action in the stili 
pictures. For example, dancing, beating drums, 
walking, singing and running might be action words 
in A UWe Boy's Big Moment 

Write, on the board ail of the action words the 
children can think of. Thev could then make a book 
of the action words they have found or thought up. 
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